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BENEDICTINE SPIRITUALITY OF TODAY 


T is to be expected a priori that there exist various schools of 
spirituality in the Church, because God places His spiritual 
gifts in the hands of men in order that they make use of 
them according to their personal, national, local, temporal 
conditions. In fact, we have a history of asceticism, or of 

Catholic spirituality. 

Benedictine spirituality is so intimately, kindred to the spirit of 
the liturgy (since the two flow from almost the same sources), 
that ORATE FRATRES seems the proper place to speak of it. Of 
course we can do so only summarily. 

The present exposition does not contain anything that might 
cause bad feelings in other schools of spirituality, nor does it 
intend to make these seem superfluous. It is written for those 
readers of ORATE FRATRES who are likewise friends of the Bene- 
dictine order and would like to get some information about “the 
Benedictine way.’ 

I. Benedictine spirituality represents largely a heritage from the 
ancient Christian spirit. What is to be understood by this state- 
ment? 

a) It habitually emphasizes the existence of objective super- 
natural values (in contradistinction — not opposition — to psy- 
chological religious experiences). Such values are, for instance: 
stress on dogma, the presence of the work of our redemption in 
holy Mass, the deification of our souls by sanctifying grace, the 
liturgy in heaven as described in the Apocalypse, the glorious 
coming of Christ as judge of the living and dead (parousia). 

b) It tries to make those objective values the object of our 
personal mental experience: 

1) By the help of a very strong supernatural faith, a faith 
that means faithfulness of heart and will as well as firm assent on 
the part of our supernaturally enlightened intellect. It is therefore 
a faith characterized by sacred enthusiasm. 
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2) By the help of an entitative symbiosis with Christ, a 
living in and with Christ, who in virtue of His glorification can 
be present in us and communicate his Divine Spirit to us. Thus 
we are objectively spiritualized, or, as the Greek theologians would 
say, we are become ‘‘Pneumatics.’’ As a consequence of this, we live 
in the first place not for Christ, but in Christ, through Him and 
with Him. He is the principal agent who fulfills the will of His 
heavenly Father in us, using us as His living and free instruments. 

3) By preferring the glorification of God through His 
holy Catholic Church to a purely subjective, individual worship. 
It induces us therefore to pray, to offer, to suffer, to rejoice as much 
as possible in union with that religious congregation to which we 
belong immediately, be it parish or monastery. 

II. Benedictine spirituality preserves the seriousness which was 
a trait of Oriental monasticism before St. Benedict's time. This 
seriousness is the result — 

a) Of frequent reading of holy Scripture and good com- 
mentaries on it, especially by the Fathers (cf. the “‘Lectio divina’ 
of St. Benedict’s Rule). 

b) Of meditating in the ancient Benedictine way, which 
means allowing the pious experiences we had in praying the divine 
office or in listening to the introit, epistle, gospel, offertory, etc. of 
holy Mass to develop in us afterwards in a peaceful, quiet way 
without use of special methods. It is the Spirit of Jesus to whom 
we listen then. 

c) Of praying in the language of holy Scripture, especially 
of the psalms. Instead of telling the Lord simply: “‘Give me, O 
Lord,’’ we may say: “Domine, exaudi orationem meam, et clamor 
meus ad te veniat.’’ Instead of ‘Pardon me, Lord,”” we may pray: 
“Vide humilitatem meam et eripe me!’’ or “‘Averte faciem tuam a 
peccatis meis et omnes iniquitates meas dele,”’ etc. A sacred unction 
is the consequence of this manner of speaking to God and about 
divine things. 

III. Benedictine spirituality has received a characteristic note 
from St. Benedict himself. This consists — 

a) In a great love of Sapientia (infused divine wisdom), in 
contradistinction to prudentia. Divine wisdom is possessed by him 
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who judges all things and all happenings from a standpoint that 
is almost as high as the standpoint of God Himself. Understood 
thus, Benedictine spirituality means “‘Christian philosophy.’’ — 
“The eleventh degree of humility is that when a monk speaketh 
he does so. . . with few and reasonable (rationabilia) words and 
that he be not loud of voice, as it is written: The wise man is 
known by the fewness of his words” (Rule, ch. 7). “‘Let there be 
chosen from the brotherhood as cellarer of the monastery a wise 
man (sapiens)"’ (ch. 31). “Let the deans of the monastery be 
chosen not for their rank but for their . . . wisdom and knowledge 
(secundum sapientiae doctrinam)’’ (ch. 21), et passim. 

b) In a strong sense for order or an objective scale of values. 

1) Order among persons: ‘‘Let all keep their order in the 
monastery in such wise that the time of their conversion and the 
merit of their life determine it, or as the Abbot hath directed’’ 
(Rule, ch. 63). This means, concretely, to practice charity in “‘pre- 
ferring one another in honor’ (ch. 72), a traditional quality of a 
nobleman. St. Benedict was noble both in blood and manner of 
life, and there is still in our days a certain noblesse connected with 
his spirit. 

2) Order of discipline: “‘Let the things that are to be 
given be distributed, and the things that are to be gotten asked 
for at the proper times, so that nobody may be disturbed or grieved 
in the house of God’’ (ch. 31). St. Benedict was a Roman and 
therefore an admirer of the Roman army as an “‘acies ordinata.”’ 
Benedictine spirituality differs according to the various parts of the 
Church year; has another way of praying in Lent than in Advent, 
another in the morning than in the evening, etc. 

3) Order in the divine office and the liturgy. St. Benedict 
was a vir ecclesiae, who as a youth had admired the beauty of the 
religious services in the Roman basilicas. For Benedictines God is 
the Eternal Beauty as well as Truth and Justice; they are ‘“‘viri 
pulchritudinis studium habentes et requirentes modos musicos.”’ 

c) In a delicate feeling for discretion. Benedictine spirituality 
avoids all forms of excess. ‘‘Miscens temporibus tempora — 
Mingling, as occasion may require, gentleness with severity” (ch. 
2). “Omnia tamen mensurate fiant propter pusillanimes — Let 
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all be done with moderation on account of the fainthearted” 
(ch. 48). 

IV. The influence of medieval mysticism on Benedictine spit- 
ituality: Obviously only the most important sources of mysticism 
can here be mentioned. 

a) Gregory the Great's mysticism (exemplified in his com- 
mentary on Ezechiel) was still of a genuine Benedictine character: 
not based on any philosophical system but on Catholic dogma as 
such. It means a very high degree of internal divine light and a 
corresponding measure of divine charity (Agape) in the Christian 
soul. 

b) The writings of Pseudo-Denys, the Areopagite (first 
translated into Latin in the ninth century, then again, together 
with a commentary by St. Maximus Confessor, in the thirteenth 
century) and the writings of other Neo-Platonists translated into 
Latin had a strong influence on Benedictine spirituality in the 
sense that now Eastern doctrines on intellectual contemplation and 
illumination were combined with the Western Augustinian ideal 
of an individual dynamic love for God in the Christian heart. 

c) St. Bernard and the Cistercians taught a theologia cordis. 
In St. Bernard’s writings the neoplatonic intellectual element is 
completely replaced by the affection of the heart. ‘“To love is bet- 
ter than to know.” His explanation of the Canticle of Canticles 
is an epithalamium, a nuptial song celebrating the mystical mar- 
riage of the Divine Word and the soul. Bernard and Ps.-Denys 
were combined by Richard of St. Victor in the twelfth century and 
by Thomas of St. Victor in the thirteenth. 

d) Scholasticism and Franciscan mysticism had no special 
influence on Benedictine spirituality as a whole. 

e) In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the ‘‘Devotio 
moderna”’ of the so-called Brothers of the Common Life gained a 
certain influence on Benedictine spirituality in Germany. Its char- 
acter is well reflected in the Imitation of Christ by Thomas a 
Kempis or Groote. 

f) The liturgical movement of our days has caused a certain 
reaction against these medieval mystical ingredients in Benedictine 
spirituality. I do not say there has been a desire to exclude them. 
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Such a desire would be a grave mistake since the medieval forms 
of mysticism have been sanctioned by the Church and have pro- 
duced great saints. But since they are not essential ingredients, 
they should not prevail to such an extent that the original genuine 
Benedictine spirituality can no longer be recognized. Benedictine 
spirituality has a right to preserve its own true nature since it is 
true Catholic piety. 

V. Is Benedictine spirituality suitable for the time to come? 
Yes! 

a) Because it means concentration on what is essential in our 
Catholic religion; it does not emphasize accidental religious values. 
More and more men are becoming very earnest and serious because 
of all the terrible experiences of the war. Multiplication of small, 
accidental forms of spirituality will never satisfy the starving souls 
of our depressed people, especially of men who have experienced 
the war. 

b) The very transcendental, supernatural character of Bene- 
dictine spirituality will 

1) spiritualize the clergy and its activity (counteracting 
present stress on the ‘‘business’’ side of their work), and 
2) restore the great privilege of general priesthood among 


the faithful. 
ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 


Corporateness, not individual efforts, however brilliant, is the mark of 
the (Benedictine) Order. But though this is obviously indispensable to 
the proper performance of the liturgy, it does not form part of Bene- 
dictine life solely for that reason. St. Benedict’s abbey is a family, ruled 
by its father, the abbot, and the family operates as a single entity. But it 
was only to be expected that Benedictines, starting with Prosper Guéran- 
ger of Solesmes, and extending through Maria Laach and other Benedic- 
tine centres, should now be the leaders in what promises to be the most 
fruitful of all means for the elevation of Catholic life from the mediocre 
spirituality which has plagued us since the Reformation to the liturgical 
prayer which is at the very heart of true Catholic piety. The liturgical 
revival is not distinctively — still less is it exclusively — Benedictine, and 
no Benedictine would want it to be considered as such. But that it was 
not completely lost sight of during the “age of devotions” has been due 
to Benedictine life, to that more than to anything else. — THEODORE 
Maynarp, Pillars of the Church, p. 22. 
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THE HOLY EUCHARIST" 


O other sacrament can compare with the Eucharist in 
the number and striking character of the types that 
prefigured it in the Old Testament, e.g., the sacrifice 
of Melchisedech, the numerous Jewish sacrifices, the 
manna in the desert, and, above all, the paschal lamb. 

None other was promised and instituted by Christ with a like 
solemnity. About no other sacrament did He instruct us in such 
detail and for none did He demand supernatural faith so emphati- 
cally as He did for the Eucharist. These merely external considera- 
tions alone would suffice to show that the Eucharist occupies a 
place apart, a preeminence, in Christ’s Church. And the more 
deeply we inquire into the nature of the Eucharist, the more we 
discover that in it we have the well-spring and heart of the life 
of the Church, that the Eucharist is the greatest and most sub- 
lime, the center, climax and crown of all the sacraments. 


Christ gave the holy Eucharist to the Church as He did the 
other sacraments, as a means to an end, as a sacred “‘‘thing’’: as 
our sacrificial gift to God and as God’s gift to us for the nourish- 
ment of the supernatural life of our souls. That the holy Ev- 
charist is also an end in itself, a holy “‘Person’’ to whom we owe 
reverence and adoration, was not told us by Christ. Consequently 
the first ten centuries of Christianity paid hardly any attention to 
this aspect of the Eucharist, but stressed what Christ Himself and 
the apostles had explicitly stated about it. Since about the year 
1000, however, in reaction especially to the false notions of here- 
tics, the Real Presence of Christ and above all the permanence of 
that Presence under the eucharistic species of bread and wine came 
ever more to the fore of the Church’s consciousness; and she now 
felt it her obligation to pay proper cult to her eucharistic Lord 
and Spouse. From this time forward the Eucharist came to be 
regarded also as an end in itself, as the most sacred ‘‘Person’’ of 
Jesus Christ; and, ever since, the cult and adoration of the blessed 
Eucharist has developed to such a degree that Christ’s own em- 





*Previous articles of this series on the sacraments: XVIII, 4-5, 9, 12; XIX, 
5-6. 
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phasis on the Eucharist as means to an end seemed at times almost 
relegated to the background. In our own day, Pope Pius X (1903- 
1914), the great and saintly pope of the liturgy, restored the 
proper order and balance in eucharistic matters, and it is one of 
the most important tasks of the liturgical apostolate to carry into 
effect the principles so clearly restated by him. 

In the holy Eucharist Christ reveals His boundless love for us 
in a threefold manner: 1) He renews His Sacrifice of the Cross in 
holy Mass; 2) He gives Himself to us in holy Communion as 
the food of our souls; and 3) He continues to dwell with us un- 
der the eucharistic species, although He ascended bodily into 
heaven after His resurrection. 


THE EUCHARIST AS SACRIFICE 


By giving her the holy Eucharist, Christ wished above all to 
present the Church, His beloved Bride, with a visible sacrifice. The 
essence, the inner core of the eucharistic Sacrifice derives from 
Christ Himself. But the Church has lovingly surrounded this 
most precious of jewels with an artistic setting: she constructed 
above and around the sacrificial altar an imposingly beautiful ca- 
thedral which we call the Mass rite. Two distinct questions con- 
cerning the Eucharist as sacrifice demand an answer: 1) what is 
the eucharistic Sacrifice, and 2) how is it offered or-accomplished? 
The first question touches upon the nature of the Sacrifice, upon 
the mystery itself or the dogma of faith which has found ex- 
pression in the rite of holy Mass. The second concerns itself with 
that rite, with the actual manner of celebrating the Sacrifice. In 
the present article we can deal only with the first question. 

The holy Eucharist is a sacrifice. Offering sacrifice is something 
as old as the human race itself. By means of sacrifice man offers to 
God a visible gift as the expression of his inner sentiment, of his 
inmost self, whereby he desires to acknowledge God as his sov- 
ereign Lord, to proclaim his longing for union with Him, and 
to render satisfaction for his sins. Sacrifice has always in every 
religious system been the supreme act of cult, the heart and crown 
of all divine worship. Nor could the Church of Christ be with- 
out sacrifice; rather, since she is the most perfect of religious com- 
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munities, she also had to have the all-perfect sacrifice. Now in 
the whole history of man there has never been but a single sac- 
rifice truly pleasing to God, and that was the Sacrifice of Christ 
on the cross. It alone is the absolute and universal Sacrifice, and 
every other, if it is to have any value in God's sight, must be rela- 
tive to it and from it derive its efficacy. 


With what can be termed a divine ingenuity inspired by love, 
Christ found a way to give His Church a sacrifice which, on the 
one hand, was His own Sacrifice, identical with the Sacrifice of 
the Cross, and yet, on the other hand, was also the Sacrifice of 
the Church and of each individual member of the Church. This 
is the eucharistic Sacrifice, the Sacrifice of the Mass. The con- 
necting link between the Sacrifice of the Cross and that of the 
Mass was the Sacrifice which Christ offered at the Last Supper. 
There He anticipated His Sacrifice of the Cross, and at the same 
time instituted the Sacrifice of the Mass wherein He was con- 
stantly to make present again and to renew the Sacrifice of the 
Cross and thus continue to exercise the eternal priesthood which 
He had assumed by becoming Man. The Mass is the selfsame Sac- 
rifice as Calvary. In both we have the same sacrificial gift as well 
as the same sacrificing Priest with the identical sacrificial will: Jesus 
Christ our Savior. The difference between the Sacrifice of Calvary 
and the Sacrifice of the Mass lies in the fact that Christ offered 
Himself in a bloody manner on the cross whereas He does so in 
an unbloody manner on the altar, since He can no longer suffer 
and die. In every Mass the Sacrifice of the Cross is reenacted and 
re-presented, but jn such a manner that we have each time a new 
sacramental act of offering, and on the other hand, it is not the 
suffering but the glorified Christ who offers and is offered. 


It is impossible for us to understand how this can be; for it is 
one of the profound mysteries of our faith. Yet this much can be 
said in explanation, that Christ’s Sacrifice consists in the sacra- 
mental separation of the species of bread and wine. There is no 
real separation of His flesh and blood as there was on Calvary, 
but a separation in sign, viz., in the two distinct species, in bread 
and wine. Unless this sacramental separation took place, there 
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would in fact not be any (visible) sacrificial act. For this reason 
the species of both bread and wine are essential to the Sacrifice. 
For our spiritual nourishment, however, one species suffices, since 
the same Christ is wholly present under each. 


In the Sacrifice of the Mass Christ does not render new sat- 
isfaction to the blessed Trinity for the sins of man, nor does He 
merit for us new graces; instead, the satisfaction and graces that 
He gained for us on Calvary are now applied to us. Thereby 
holy Mass becomes the source of unspeakable graces for the liv- 
ing as well as for the dead. The Sacrifice of the Mass is in very 
truth the tree of life in the paradise which is the Church, the 
tree that bears fruit in every season of the year, and from which 
the Church and her children can gather for themselves eternal life. 
Partaking of its fruit they grow into indissoluble union with 
Christ and with each other. 


The Mass is however not only the Sacrifice of Christ but also the 
Sacrifice of the Church and of each of her members. Christ never 
offers the Sacrifice of the Mass alone, but always and solely in union 
with the Church, whose visible representative is the priest. Christ 
has committed His Sacrifice into the hands of the Church in order 
that she unite her offering with His and thus be able to offer to 
God a sacrifice that is fully pleasing to Him. And the same holds 
true for every member of the Church, for every Christian. This 
does not mean, of course, that the Mass can ever be solely the 
private devotion of an individual; it is always the public concern 
of the entire Church. The individual Christian can offer the Sac- 
tifice only insofar as he is a member of the Church; when he of- 
fers he does so always in union with the entire Mystical Body, 
which is (at least spiritually) present with him at the act. 

This close union between the offering of Christ and that of 
the Church is brought out beautifully in the structure of the 
canon of the Roman Mass rite. The Consecration is precisely in 
the center. The Church on earth, in heaven and in purgatory is 
assembled around Christ and His Sacrifice and united with Him. 
Christ appears within the structure of the canon as the head of 
the Church and her high priest. But the structure of the canon 
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likewise presents the eucharistic Sacrifice as the perfect manifesta- 
tion of the Church’s community of life and as the wonderfully 
mysterious bond that gathers together her members into one. 

When Christ at the Last Supper instituted the Sacrifice of the 
Mass He bade His disciples: “‘Do this in memory of me.”’ In the 
Mass we celebrate the memory of Christ. But the Mass is a very 
special kind of memorial celebration. We do not merely (subjec- 
tively) recall the memory of our Lord, as we are wont to recall 
the image of beloved relatives and friends; but it is an objective 
memorial, effecting what it signifies, making sacramentally pres- 
ent the Person and the Act whose memory is recalled. The Lord 
Himself, in His life, His suffering and His dying, in His resur- 
rection and glorification, becomes truly (objectively) present and 
renews all this redemptive activity of His in the mystery of the 
rite, sacramentally. (From this is evident, moreover, the basic 
importance of the eucharistic Sacrifice for the liturgical celebra- 
tion of the Church year.) 

The Eucharist is therefore the continual unbloody renewal and 
making present of the Sacrifice of the Cross, whereby Christ un- 
der the appearance of bread and wine offers Himself through the 
priest to His heavenly Father. The Mass is the Sacrifice of the 
New Law, the Sacrifice of the Church of Christ who by it cele- 
brates without ceasing the memory of her divine Savior and 
Spouse until His glorious return in judgment. 


THE EUCHARIST AS SACRAMENT 


Christ at the Last Supper not only instituted the memorial 
Sacrifice of His passion; He took the consecrated bread, and gave 
to His disciples, saying, ““Take ye and eat’; and giving them the 
consecrated wine He said, ‘“Take ye and drink.’’ The Eucharist 
which He gave to His Church was to be a sacrifice in which those 
who offered would themselves partake of the offering; they were 
to be table-guests of the God to whom they had presented their 
gifts. The Eucharist is therefore also a sacred sacrificial meal, and 
becomes for those who have offered a grace-conferring sign, 2 
sacrament. From this it follows that holy Communion, as we 
now generally call this sacrificial meal, is an integral part of the 
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eucharistic Sacrifice and should normally be received by all the 
faithful who have assisted at the offering; for only by its recep- 
tion do they fully express their active assistance at the Sacrifice 
and partake of the Sacrifice’s fruit. It follows, moreover, that 
holy Communion is to be received within the Mass, not before 
or after or apart from it except there be a special reason, such as 
sickness. It is possible, of course, to receive holy Communion out- 
side of Mass, for the sacrament of the Eucharist continues to 
exist even after Mass as long as the sacred species remain. The 
Eucharist thus differs from the other six sacraments in that 
it is not only a grace-conferring sign which in the moment of its 
use effects something holy in the persons who receive it or upon 
whom it is conferred; the Eucharist in itself, even before its ad- 
ministration to any particular person, already contains something 
holy, namely Christ Himself, and thus confers holiness upon him 
who receives it. That is to say, the sacrament of the Eucharist 
comes into being already with the consecration of the matter 
(bread and wine), whereas the other sacraments come into being 
only in the application of their matter to the person who is to be 
sanctified. 

A wonderful exchange of gifts between. God and man takes 
place in the eucharistic Sacrifice and meal. We offer bread and wine. 
Christ takes these gifts, changes them into His flesh and blood and 
thus unites them with His own oblation and offers them to the 
heavenly Father. This is effected in the Sacrifice proper. As a 
sign, then, that our sacrifice is acceptable to Him the heavenly Fa- 
ther confers upon us a return gift, by preparing for us the table 
of His love and inviting us to partake of the sacrificial meal of 
holy Communion. There He restores to us the gifts we offered, 
but now transformed; He offers us His own Son Christ for the 
nourishment of our souls. In holy Communion we experience the 
blessed fulfilment of the promise which Christ pronounced the 
day after the miraculous multiplication of loaves: ‘He that eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me and I in him. 
As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father, so 
he that eateth me, the same also shall live by me. . . . He that 
eateth this bread shall live forever” (John 6:57ff.). 
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The principal effect of holy Communion in virtue of the sac- 
rament itself (ex opere Operato) is our most intimate union with 
the Mystical Body of Christ, above all with Christ the head, but 
also with the other members of that Body. For this reason the 
Council of Trent says: “Christ wanted the Eucharist to be a 
sign of that one Body of which He is the head, and to which, 
as members, He wanted us to be united in the closest bonds of 
faith, hope and charity, in order that we all speak the same thing 
and there be no schisms among us” (cf. 1 Cor. 1:10). And St. 
Augustine cries out in rapture: “‘O sacrament of piety, O sign of 
unity, O bond of charity!’’ That is what our Savior meant when 
He said: ‘He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
abideth in me and I in him.”’ Because of this most intimate union 
with Christ which it effects, the Eucharist increases sanctifying 
grace; it nourishes, sustains and develops the supernatural life of 
the soul; it weakens our bad inclinations and confers the strength 
and will to good; it cleanses us from venial sins and preserves from 
those that are mortal; it maintains us in the communion of the 
Mystical Body, that we live as living branches of the vine which 
is Christ. Because of this union, too, our body likewise shares in 
the effects of grace wrought by holy Communion: every recep- 


tion of the sacrament reaffirms to the body its claim to a glori- 
ous resurrection, in accordance with the words of our Lord: “‘He 
that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath everlasting life: 
and I will raise him up in the last day” (John 6:55). 


Thus it becomes manifest that the sacrament of the Eucharist 
is nothing less than the goal itself of the other sacraments. In 
baptism and confirmation the soul is united to Christ, a union 
which finds constant nourishment in and is brought to perfection 
by the Eucharist. In the sacrament of penance those ‘‘excommuni- 
cated’’ through mortal sin from the surging flow of grace in 
Christ’s Body are restored to living union and now again have 
access to the sacrament of unity, holy Communion. Extreme unc- 
tion completes the soul’s healing begun in penance, restoring it 
to full health in order to make it more worthy for the eucharistic 
union with Christ. The sacrament of holy orders has service of 
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the Eucharist as its principal aim; it insures the perpetuation of 
the Eucharist. Matrimony, finally, is an image of the union be- 
tween Christ and His Church and each of her members, a union 
whose seal is daily renewed in the Eucharist. All sacraments con- 
fer grace, but the blessed Eucharist gives us Christ Himself, the 
author and source of grace, and thus itself becomes for us the liv- 
ing fountain of grace and a foretaste of our eternal union with 
God in heaven. 
CULT OF THE EUCHARIST 


The Real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist, which through 
| the conservation of the sacred species of bread and wine becomes 
» an enduring presence of the glorified Christ here on earth, induced 
| the Church in the course of time to introduce a special cult in or- 
» der to pay proper honor to the hidden majesty of the God-Man 
> present in the Eucharist. This cult is manifested publicly in the 
feast of Corpus Christi and its procession, in the exposition of 
the sacred Host in the monstrance, in benediction with the blessed 
Sacrament, in the so-called Forty Hours Devotion, and in other 
eucharistic devotions. The numerous ecclesiastical regulations gov- 
| erning the preservation of the Eucharist give further witness to 
| the Church’s spirit of reverence and adoration in regard to it. 

Although there can be no doubt that the Church is deeply in- 
terested in furthering eucharistic piety among her members by 
such means as private visits to our Lord in the blessed Sacrament, 
she at the same time clearly indicates in her official laws that 
public cult of the Eucharist is secondary and subordinate to the 
eucharistic Sacrifice and Banquet. It is, for instance, her urgent 
} wish that priests as far as possible daily celebrate the holy Sacri- 
fice and that the faithful assist thereat and receive holy Com- 
munion, but there is no such corresponding wish in regard to ex- 
position of or benediction with the blessed Sacrament. On the 
contrary, according to the general law of the Church public ex- 
position is not even allowed except on Corpus Christi and dur- 
ing its octave. Special permission of the bishop is required for sac- 
ramental exposition or benediction on any other day of the year, 
and this permission is not to be lightly granted, but only for just 
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and serious reasons, especially reasons of public welfare, e.g., 
petition for peace (Can.1274, 1). 


Exposition during Mass is ordinarily not allowed. Permission 
for it is granted only for Corpus Christi and its octave, and for 
Forty Hours. An apostolic indult is required for exposition dur- 
ing Mass on any other day. Any contrary practice can not be 
lawfully maintained in the light of Canon 818. And even on 
the days mentioned, exposition during Mass is only permitted, 
not of obligation. In fact, the new Roman Ritual seems to take 
for granted that this permission is not generally made use of, 
when it prescribes that on Corpus Christi two altar breads are 
to be consecrated: one for the Mass itself, and the other for the 
procession following Mass. That exposition during Mass is un- 
desirable from a liturgical standpoint needs no special proof. 


It would seem evident from all this that the Church has 
adopted an attitude of reserve rather than of unquestioning en- 
couragement in regard to the public cult of the Eucharist. She 
has done so both for dogmatic and disciplinary reasons. Among 
dogmatic reasons are included the following: exposition of the 
Eucharist (followed by benediction) is homage paid to the God- 
Man present under the eucharistic species; whereas the principal 
eucharistic worship, the Sacrifice, is our homage to the blessed 
Trinity through the God-Man. Undue stress on the cult of the 
Eucharist entails the danger of underestimating holy Mass and 
Communion, and of not properly evaluating the role of Christ 
as savior, mediator and high priest. It is significant that precisely 
in the thirteenth century, when the eucharistic cult attained a 
certain climax through the institution of the feast of Corpus 
Christi, the faithful had to be obligated under pain of mortal sin 
to receive holy Communion at least once annually. And is it not 
a common experience in our day too, that devotions and novenas 
with benediction are often widely attended while daily holy Mass 
is all but neglected? Among the disciplinary reasons for the 
Church’s attitude is certainly included the principle that the holy 
Eucharist should not be used merely or even chiefly for decora- 
tive purposes, to enhance external solemnity, or to satisfy the 
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people’s love of display. Too frequent exposition of the Sacra- 
ment also brings with it the danger of externalizing eucharistic 
piety and of lessening due reverence for the mystery. 

To sum up, the holy Eucharist is the sacrament of the true 
body and blood of Christ, the memorial of His incomprehensible 
divine love, and it is the principal sacrament of Christ’s Mysti- 
cal Body. Before no other mystery, with the exception of the 
blessed Trinity and the Incarnation, does our faith and our love 
stand in such awe and adoration, but also such hope and joy, 
as it does before this mystery of the eucharistic Christ, the mys- 
tery of the altar. No wonder that wherever apostles and mis- 
sionaries of Christ and the Church have gone to bring divine life 
to men, they always brought with them the sacrifice and sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist as their most precious treasure. For the 
Eucharist is the true fountain of the eternal youth for the Church. 
It was the source from which the Christian heroes drew their 
strength in the age of martyrs, it was the driving-force of the 
spiritual enthusiasm of the patristic age, the rallying point of the 
faith that characterized the Middle Ages, it is the bulwark against 
the heresies and infidelity of our own times. The Eucharist is 
the salvation of the world today and for all ages to come. 

SusoO MAYER, O.S.B. 





MICROPHONES FOR ALTARS 


HURCHES all over America have been equipped in recent 

years with public address systems for voice amplification, ff 

This was done without any directive of the Sacred Con- ff 

gregation of Rites, without in most instances any inter- 

vention of the local ordinary, but by the common-sense 

appeal of the value of the idea. The earliest public address systems 

were very ‘“‘metallic’’ and deficient, but the current ones are marvels 

of ingenuity for “‘natural’’ hearing. The writer recently heard a 

priest on the staff of one of the country’s largest cathedrals describe 

how that particular structure is now being wired with a controll- 

able sound-outlet at every single pew, much as a sound-outlet is 

afforded every car in a drive-in theatre. I suppose most priests have 

read of churches in which certain pews are equipped with special 

hearing aids for the deaf and hard-of-hearing. Science supplies 
these helps, and priests are everywhere quick to adopt them. 


Yet in most churches I have seen it is only the amplification of 
the preaching voice that is provided for. What of the voice of the 
priest at the altar, as he there leads in priestly prayer or reads the 
pages of sacred Scripture? What directions does the Church pre- 


scribe as to the tone and volume of his voice at these parts of the 
sacred rites? In other words, to limit our present consideration to 
the celebration of low Mass, are there parts of the low Mass that 
the congregation should normally hear, and hear so as to under- 
stand, as far as the tone of the voice is concerned? When priests 
give attention to the simple problem of making the Mass audible, | 
as and when the rubrics so direct, just as they have in recent years 
studied how to make their sermons audible, the second stage of 
sound amplification will everywhere result in microphones at the | 
altar itself. But, first, what do the rubrics prescribe as to the tones | 
the priest should use at low Mass? 


There are three distinctions of tone to be used by the celebrant 
at low Mass: the clear tone, the medium tone, and the secret tone. 
This last, the rubric defines, should (normally) be audible to the 
priest himself, inaudible to all others, as for instance during the 
entire canon of the Mass (except for the words “Nobis quoqut 
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ALTAR MICROPHONES 


peccatoribus’’). The medium tone (vox mediocris, aliquantulum 
elevata) is officially defined as one that may be heard by those close 
at hand, but not by the congregation as a whole. At low Mass this 
tone is used for: 


1) Oraete fratres (the rest continues in the secret tone), 

2) Nobis quoque peccatoribus (the rest continues in the secret tone) , 

3) Domine non sum dignus of the celebrant’s Communion (the rest 
continues in the secret tone), and the 

4) Senctus-Benedictus (throughout). 


The clear tone, finally, is thus characterized by the General 
Rubrics (italics added) : 


The priest should take the greatest care that the words that are to 
be said in a clear tone of voice be pronounced distinctly and cor- 
rectly; not too rapidly, so that 4e understands, nor too slowly, lest 
he tire those present; nor in too loud a tone, lest he disturb other 
priests who happen to be celebrating Mass just then in the same 
building; sor in so low a tone that be cannot be heard by the con- 
gregation. Let him use a moderate and dignified tone, which will 
excite devotion, and be so accommodated to the congregation that 
they may understand what is read (XVI, 2). 


In the mind of the Church it is not merely the preaching we have 
in mind when we pray: ‘Give to my mouth a correct and well- 
sounding voice’’ (sermonem rectum et bene sonantem). 

The rubric had prefaced the directions just quoted by enumer- 
ating those parts of low Mass which should ordinarily come to 
the people’s ears in clear, understandable and dignified tones: 


1) The prayers at the foot of the altar. 

2) Introit, Kyrie, and Gloria. 

3) Dominus vobiscum, Oremus, Flectamus genua, Levate. 
4) Collect(s). 

5) Epistle, prophecy, gradual, verse, tract, sequence. 

6) Gospel and Credo. 

7) Offertory verse. 

8) Preface and verses leading up to it. 

9) Pater noster and the Per omnia preceding it. 
10) Pax Domini and Agnus Dei. 
11) Communion verse. 
12) Postcommunion(s), Humiliate capita, Super Populum. 
13) Ite missa est, or Benedicamus Domino, or Requiescant in pace. - 
14) Blessing and last gospel. 
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That the Holy See does not consider this direction to the priest 
to recite the above parts of the Mass in an audible and intelligible 
tone to be an obsolete medieval regulation is seen by the cor- 
responding rule as to the times during low Mass when vocal or 
organ music is permitted. The general prescription of Pope Leo 
XIII entrusting such music to the bishop's direction (S.C.R. 3830, 
8, pars prima, 7), is much more specifically regulated by Cardinal 
Respighi, cardinal-vicar for Pius X, under date of February 2, 
1912. This rule, as I understand it, is prescriptive for Rome, 
directive for other dioceses. As given in the White List of the 
Society of St. Gregory in America the regulation reads: 

During low Mass motets may be sung and the organ played accord- 
ing to the rubrics, but the music must cease at the times when the 
celebrant prays in a loud voice. Music may be heard during the fol- 
lowing times: during the priest’s preparation [before Mass] and 
thanksgiving; from the offertory to the preface; from the Senctu 
to the Pater noster; from the Agnus Dei to the postcommunion. 
During the Communion of the people, however, the music must 
stop for the recitation of the Conmfiteor and Ecce Agnus Dei (p. 15). 

Cardinal Respighi’s regulation was written so as to preserve 
most carefully the quiet needed by the celebrant for his clear and 
intelligible recitation. Priest and choir are never simultaneous, or 


competitive, voices. “‘Many people nowadays,”’ says a rubricist 
now much in vogue as to the reason for this prescription, “‘in 
accordance with the mind of the Church, follow the Mass in a 
missal and they should, ordinarily, be able to hear the priest 


1 


distinctly. 
No general problem connected with the reform of Catholic 
worship is capable of an easier solution than this one: just as 


microphones were put in the pulpits, wherever they were needed [J 
or even half-needed, so microphones must be put on the altars | 
wherever needed at all. New altars must be designed for plug-in | 


microphones, existing altars must be equipped to receive them. 
Some churches have seen the wisdom of having the prayers recited 


after Mass audible, and have installed microphones for the priest's 17 
use at that time. But what is here envisaged is a general and lib- | 


eral use of microphones at the altar itself. The elaborate ceremonial 
~~ *J, O'Connell, The Celebration of Mass (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1940), p. 276. 
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ALTAR MICROPHONES 


for a pontifical high Mass allots ministers for book and candle- 
stick, for crozier and mitre, and I have seen in such cathedrals as 
those of New York and New Orleans what might be called a 
minister of the moveable microphone at solemn pontifical func- 
tions. In the Cathedral of St. Paul I have seen effective and reverent 
use of lapel microphones at such ceremonies. I have before me now 
a photograph of Pope Pius XII celebrating Mass: the picture was 
taken at such an angle that one clearly sees no less than three small 
and artistic microphones set right on the altar, one next to the 
crucifix and the other two right behind the places where the missal 
rests. The Vicar of Christ seems to feel that those words of Isaias 
apply to him: “Lift up thy voice with strength, thou that bringest 
good tidings to Jerusalem; lift it up, fear not” (Is. 40:9). But 
as far as the celebration of the holy Eucharist goes, the least and 
last priest has the same message as Pope Pius XII. 
Let us have microphones on the altars. 
GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


And all the people were gathered together as one man to the street 
which is before the water gate, and they spoke to Esdras the scribe, to 
bring the book of the law of Moses, which the Lord had commanded to 
Israel. Then Esdras the priest brought the law before the multitude of 
men and women, and all those that could understand, in the first day 
of the seventh month. And he read it plainly in the street that was before 
the water gate, from the morning until midday, before the men, and 
the women, and all those that could understand: and the ears of all the 
people were attentive to the book. And Esdras the scribe stood upon a 
step of wood, which he had made to speak upon. And Esdras opened the 
book before all the people: for he was above all the people: and when 
he had opened it, all the people stood. And Esdras blessed the Lord the 
great God: and all the people answered, Amen, amen: lifting up their 
hands: and they bowed down, and adored God with their faces to the 
ground. And they read in the book of the law of God distinctly and 
plainly to be understood: and they understood when it was read (2 
Esdras 8:1-8). 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
HOLY GRATITUDE’ 


T is good sometimes to think what the Christian sacrifice is 
called — a name pregnant with instruction, the holy Eucha- 
rist, that is, the holy Gratitude. Gratitude is the Victim of 
the New Testament. In Christ’s kingdom is fulfilled the 
prophecy of Isaias: ‘‘He will make her desert a place of pleas- 

ure and her wilderness as the garden of the Lord. Joy and gladness 
shall be therein — thanksgiving and the voice of praise’ (Is. 
51:3). Just as oxen and goats were the sacrifice of the Old Law, 
so the holy Gratitude is the victim of the New: “Shall I eat the 
flesh of bulls or drink the blood of goats? Offer to God the sacri- 
fice of praise’ (Ps. 49:13). ‘“The sacrifice of praise shall honor 
me”’ (v. 23). 

Our Lord then instituted the unique and most glorious Sacrifice 
and sacrament of the New Law, gratias agens, “‘doing graces,” 
giving thanks. He is Himself the holy Gratitude: His offering of 
Himself is the perfect, adequate thank-offering to His Father for 
the fulfilment of the work He had been given to do. “‘I have glori- 
fied thee on the earth, I have finished the work thou gavest me to 
do” (John 17:4). He is Himself the thank-offering for the ac- 
complishment of the work of our redemption; His Sacrifice is the 
crowning act of that work, and He makes His offering, gratias 
agens, giving thanks. Thanksgiving is the chief offering that we 
can make to God; this it is that gives Him the greatest honor, that 
pleases Him most. 

“Worship,” says St. Augustine, ‘consists chiefly in this, that 
the soul is not ungrateful. Wherefore to the unique and most true 
Sacrifice it is our thanksgiving we are admonished to bring — our 
thanks, for God is not in need of our goods” (De Spir. et Litt., 
XI). 

But we need Him, even in order to thank Him. If we but con- 
sider that although we are alive, although we have the green earth 
and the sky to use and to look upon, and have it in us to enjoy 


~~tFrom The Church and the People (a liturgical monthly published by the 
monks of Prinknash Abbey, Gloucester, England), September, 1945. 
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these things, and to bless and praise the Creator of them all — it 
was He who gave us the power of praise. And what have we to 
give Him? Indeed we have something we can call our own, for in 
His love He gave us the freedom to give Him our thanks, and it 
is our very own. But as soon as we exercise our little power of 
giving to Him, He enriches us, and if we try to keep it to our- 
selves, we lose it and become the slaves of Satan. It is our one 
talent, and if we do not trade with it, it is taken from us and 
given to him who is already rich and has proved himself fit to 
be entrusted with many talents. 

Nor does our trading with our talent involve any more than 
a faithful and constant turning towards Him, as the little rock- 
roses turn all day towards the sun, and close their petals at night. 
But they are not free, we are; their sun sets, ours does not. We 
can reflect back to Him at all times and everywhere the sunbeams 
of His grace. ‘At the place whence they come out,”’ says St. Ber- 
nard, ‘‘let rivers of grace flow back that they may return yet again’”’ 
(Sermon 13 in Cant.). How, you say? Let the Apostle answer: 
“In everything give thanks.”” Do you trust that you have any 
virtue, any wisdom? Ascribe it to Christ, the God of Wisdom. 
Let us learn then, always, everywhere —to say Deo gratias: 
“thanksgiving be to the Father, and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost, as it was in the beginning is now and ever shall be world 
without end.” 

Sursum corda, this lifting up of the heart in thanksgiving has 
been no secret of the saints. There is nothing that their lives have 
proclaimed more loudly; we should be dull indeed if it had failed 
to reach our ears. 

The evangelists have saved for us but few of our Lady's words, 
and most of them compose that most exquisite hymn of thanks- 
giving, the Magnificat. 

Or think of David, ‘‘the sweet singer of Israel.’’ Psalm after 
psalm rehearses the love, the goodness, the mercy of God. Those 
lovely poems became the voice of the Bride of Christ herself, her 
own leve song. Religious who sing them at the day and night 
hours are the mouth of the whole Church. They have become the 
oblata, the matter of the sacrifice of praise. 
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Open the letters of St. Paul, and hardly a page is without some 
spontaneous expression of thankfulness. ‘‘First, I give thanks to 
my God for you all,” he writes to the Romans (1:8). To the 
Corinthians — ‘‘I thank my God always for you’’ (1 Cor. 4:1). 
“Thanks be to God who always gives us the victory in Christ 
Jesus’” (1 Cor. 15:57). Thanksgiving — reddere gratias — the 
giving back of graces. His heart would become, as it were, overfull 
of graces, and he would spill them out at the point of his pen and 
in all his life. “‘In all things give thanks, be filled with the Holy 
Ghost, speaking together in psalms, giving thanks for all things”’ 
(Eph. 5:19f.). 

It was not only in their consolations that the saints gave thanks. 
The holy martyrs rejoiced in the laurels of martyrdom in the very 
midst of their pains — ‘‘Gratias tibi ago Domine,”’ cries St. Law- 
rence, ‘quia januas caeli ingredi merui — I thank Thee, Lord, that 
I have deserved to enter the gate of heaven’ (fifth antiphon, 
Lauds). And the song of thanksgiving that we say after Mass 
was first sung by three children — in a furnace heated seven times 
hotter than it was wont to be heated. 


And was there ever a more joyful, blithe, happy — more eucha- 
ristic saint than St. Francis of Assisi? It was out of the spontaneity 
of a heart overflowing with gratitude that he attained to that per- 
fection of detachment which won for him his intimacy and broth- 
erhood with all God's creatures. ‘‘As he was walking along,’’ says 
his biographer, Fr. Cuthbert, O.F.M.Cap., “‘his mind wholly free 
from troublous doubt, all the countryside seemed to respond to the 
joyous gratitude to God which filled his soul, and a closer kinship 
between him and the earth suddenly revealed itself. . . . They came 
to a spot where Francis’ attention was arrested by a multitude of 
birds of all sorts, and there came upon him a yearning to make 
himself a brother to these merry creatures of God. He ran forward 
into their midst, half fearing that they would fly away at his 
approach, but to his surprise they remained as though awaiting 
him. For this Francis was very grateful, and he greeted them with 
his usual greeting: ‘My brother, God give you peace,’ and began 
to speak caressingly to them. ‘My brother birds,’ said he, ‘much 
ought you to praise your Creator and love Him always who has 
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given you feathers for clothing, wings for flight, and all you have 
need of’ (Life of St. Francis, pp. 162f.). 

Indeed the saints spent their lives giving thanks — their lives 
were eucharistic. They spend their heaven thus also, as St. John 
saw in his vision. ‘All the angels stood round the throne and the 
four living creatures and the ancients, and they adored God saying: 
Benediction and wisdom and glory and thanksgiving, honor, praise 
and strength be to our God for ever and ever’ (Apoc. 7:11f.). 
And here, in the time of their probation, their eucharistic lives 
turned earth into heaven, their suffering into joy, their trials into 
victory, their tears into jewels. Going through this vale of misery, 
they used it for a well (Ps. 83:6, Hebrew version). 


We may not dare to aspire to the detachment of St. Francis. 
Yet, if we would but take one leaf out of his book we should find 
that God Himself was its author, and on every page was written 
the one word “‘goodness.’’ And we should desire to learn from that 
book of nature how to make God’s creatures our brothers rather 
than our slaves. We would learn to look on the green earth, not 
with the shrewd eye to business, ever on the watch to exploit her 
for gain, but with a child’s eyes of wonder and delight at the 
bounty of the Creator. ‘‘How much to be desired are His works, 
and all we can know is but a spark’’ (Eccli. 42:23). ““Thou hast 
» delighted me in thy works’’ (Ps. 91:5). They are God’s, and 
) therefore to be supremely loved. We may look at the sky at night 
) and see a ray of brightness leaping forth from God who is a con- 
suming fire. What are all these whirling planets but a few sparks 
» from God’s anvil? Well may we humble ourselves and say with 
» Job: ‘Lo, these things are said in part of his ways, and seeing we 
have heard scarce a little drop of his word, who shall be able to 
behold the thunder of his greatness?’’ (Job 26:14). Can we trace 
the spark to the fire? ‘‘All the nations are but a drop in the bucket”’ 
(is. 40:15). Can we trace the drop to the ocean of love which is 
) God? But the Almighty makes Himself little for us. He sends His 
» Word to be our brother. And our Lord has taught us to know 
> God by a new and intimate name — we are to call Him Father. 
And our Father wills that His little children should say ““Thank 
You.” 
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But more than this is conveyed by the words gratias agamus. 
Let us do thanks. Our Lord not only gave thanks with His life 
and in all His works — when He fed the multitudes, when He 
raised the dead, above all, when He instituted the holy Sacrific 
— He was a doer of thanks, gratias agens. He went about doing 
good: ‘‘He has done all things well,’’ they said of Him. 

As Christ’s very members, we too should be more than mere 
voices of praise and thanksgiving. St. Benedict requires of his 
monks that their ‘voices and lives should be in harmony together’ 
(Rule, ch. 19). And as has been pointed out, the monastic life 
when properly carried out is nothing more than the perfect Chris- 
tian life. In the whole life of a Christian the praise and glory is to 
be given back to our most holy Lord God, the fountain and cause 
of any excellence there is in any work of ours. 

We are the hands of Christ — ‘His hands are turned, as of 
gold, full of hyacinths’’ (Cant. 5:14). There ought, therefore, to 
be a certain excellence, a finished style even, about all the outward 
works of a Christian — it is not just a question of pious behavior 
in church. All our works, however humdrum and ordinary, 
whether we are entertaining a bishop, or a tramp, doing the house 
work, at the office, serving in the sanctuary, or singing in the choir 
— all must be done as perfectly as possible. For a Christian there 
is no such thing as “good enough.”’ We are the hands of Christ — 
His work must not be spoiled in our hands. “‘In all thy works keep 
the preeminence” (Eccli. 33:23). It is Christ we dishonor if for 
want of taking trouble we are slipshod and slovenly. And all our 
works are meant to be gratiarum actiones, works of graces, thanks- | 
giving, eucharistic works. All are included in the one all-sufficing F 
Sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. St. Benedict well says that all 
tools that are put into the hands of the monks are in a sense the 
sacred vessels of the altar (Rule, ch. 31). The Christian life is 
liturgical, the work of God's people, and this life and work is 
eucharistic; it is all a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. The [ 
whole of a Christian day is spent round about the altar of sacri- 
fice. 

In a monastery everything is arranged to remind the monks of ff 
this, but it is true of the whole body of Christ. If a Christian, 2 
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member of Christ, wants to make Christian liturgical life real he 
must be always coming back to the altar of sacrifice, to the Mass. 
It is the lode-star of his voyage across the ocean of this life. 
Whether breezes are fair or contrary, whether temptations, trials 
and contradictions come like great gales to overwhelm him, or a 
flat calm settles upon him with more insidious currents carrying 
him comfortably and smoothly into hidden reefs; if he keeps his 
compass needle clean and magnetized with the preparation and 
thanksgiving, with the spirit of thanksgiving, he will always 
swing back to the course — the holy Eucharist, the holy Grati- 
tude. It is his pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night, leading 
him across the desert towards his home beyond the blue distance 
of the eternal hills. The Hebrews murmured over and over again 
in the desert, and we are as bad as they. We too hanker after ‘‘the 
fish free of cost, the cucumbers and the melons, the leeks, the onions 
and the garlic’’ (Numb. 11:5), and we forget that the manna 
has the sweetness of every taste. Then the light of the pillar of 
cloud descends upon us in a fog. Grumbling, discontent, ingrati- 
tude — these are things which will make us lose our way. But 
thanksgiving, a heart lifted up in praise, will light up the pillar 
of fire again and sharpen the outline of the pillar of cloud. 

“Truly it is worthy, just and profitable to salvation.”’ It is 
worthy — God’s dignity requires it of us. It is just — rendering 
to Him what is His due — for indeed through the holy Eucharist, 
the holy Gratitude, we do render what is due, a Victim that is 
worthy. It is fair and proper. By the practice of the holy Eucharist, 
moreover, we promote our well-being not only in eternity but 
even here and now. Not only our souls, but even our bodies re- 
cover a new health. After giving holy Communion to the sick 
the priest says: ‘‘O holy Lord, Father almighty, eternal God, we 
earnestly beseech Thee that the most sacred body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ Thy Son, which our brother has now received, may 
be to him an eternal remedy both of body and soul.” 

But yet more is contained in this name of Eucharist — eu charis. 
These two Greek words contain such notions as pleasing, charm- 
ing, winning, agreeable, well-favored, gracious, affable, cordial. 
These are essentially eucharistic virtues: “‘little virtues’ St. Fran- 
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cis of Sales humorously calls them. But they are virtues whose 
faithful practice even in the midst of trials and contradictions 
involve an austerity amounting to veritable death to self. A way 
of penance, moreover, which, so far from injuring anyone’s health, 
does good to everybody, and not least to him who practices it. 
And this way of thanksgiving, of doing graces, of eucharist, is 
the best way of obtaining from God the gift of final perseverance 
and attaining to salvation and beatitude. It is a tacit invocation 
which provokes and elicits more graces still. Thus the Church in 
her prayer of thanksgiving robustly asks that “‘God who is wont 
to grant the petitions of those who ask Him may not forsake them 
but dispose them for still more prizes’’ —-ad praemia futura dis- 


ponas. 


We thank Thee Lord for favors past 
And humbly ask for more. 
So wrote Addison. In a word, thankfulness is a principle of life: 
the more we exercise it the more it grows and the more we come 
alive. And it is a life that has to be nourished by its proper food 
—the holy Eucharist, the holy Gratitude. 
RAPHAEL DAVIES, O.S.B. 











TIMELY TRACTS 
“DECENT GODLESS PEOPLE” 


And the wind shall say: here were decent godless people 
Their only monument the asphalt road 

And a thousand lost golf balls (T. S. Eliot, The Rock). 
HERE is no doubt that the wind will say just that — if 
we continue on our present course of singing hymns to 
new gadgets and waxing ebulliently enthusiastic over 
things that do away with bad breath, gingivitis and 
the drudgery of housework. Don’t misunderstand me. 
Let us by all means do away with bad breath, but out of charity, 
Snot vanity. Let us abolish gingivitis, because of respect for the 
gift of life and health to be used in serving God and man. Let us 
o everything we can to lighten the burden of housekeeping — for 
pastors without housekeepers as well, for I am one of them — not 
in order that we may relax near the radio and listen to trashy soap 
operas and endless exhortations to strive after improvements in 
mere appearance, prestige and empty leisure, but to have more time 
for the more important things of life: to be a good wife, a fine 
mother, a valuable, helpful neighbor, or a pastor who can not 

only look after his flock but can keep up in his reading. 


I approve of many of the things which remedy the ills brought 
to our consciousness by our advertising propagandists — who in 
efficiency, psychology and speculation on our lowest motives almost 
equal the Goebbels boys, although only in the commercial field — 
py but I object to their methods. From time to time we read exposures 
of one or the other products as frauds, e.g., a hair tonic or a lax- 
Native that promises effects no concoction whatever could produce. 
)! am not talking about outright commercial lying or near-lying. 
|) Those things are too obviously immoral to escape anybody’s atten- 
i tion. They are supposed to be flatteries, but they really are insults 
to the public’s intelligence. Their authors have borrowed a page 
out of the worst chapters on propaganda of Hitler’s Mein Kampf. 

(By the way, Hitler is said to have developed his political propa- 

ganda from two sources: commercial advertising and its first-born 

baby, communist propaganda. Another proof that there is no such 
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thing as an original thought or spontaneous generation of any. 
thing. Even bad ideas have a long line of ancestors.) 

After eliminating untrue statements in commercial propagand 
there is still a wide range of mischief left. 

Our papers in their righteous indignation give a great deal of 
space to laments over the growing danger of communism and i 
pernicious philosophy. I for one agree with Don Capellano in th 
September issue of the New York Labor Leader: 


The safest job in America today is the organization of anti-com. 
munism. Like a rattlesnake every one is against communism. Neither 
has tuberculosis friends. Fighting tuberculosis om paper or in a tet 
tube is sociological, scientific and respectable; fighting against slum, 
unsanitary labor conditions, low wages and long lay-offs is ofte 
mistaken for socialism and always is assured of the violent opposition 
of the nicest people. 

Communism in books is as potent as a diagram. But @ communist in 
overalls is not eliminated by a syllogism. Communism, like all living 
things, is destroyed at the roots. Communism is rooted in despiir, 
in the frustration of idleness, in the dry rot of uncreative labor, in 
degraded living. Each of them is the criminal, but each of thes 
represents powerful interests that cam waylay the ambitious hops 
of the best of holy men. Amti-communism for many of us ba 
become a smoke screen, the way of escape, the way out — sometime 
the way «p. 

The chief objection of the Church against communism is no 
what our bourgeois crusaders make it out to be: its fight against 
exploitation and injustice (whose miscarriage in Russia is as incon- 
clusive proof against it, as are racial discrimination, slums, wa 
and nationalisms against the Sermon of the Mount!). The main 
objection of the Church against Marxist socialism and communism 
is their complete secularism, or to make our language less ponder fH 
ous, their attempt to tell the people that earth can be made intof 
paradise by man and by man alone. : 

It seems to me that the only real difference between the material: 
ism and godlessness of our advocates of unshackled capitalism and | 
the shackled brand in the Marxist mind is this: the communist 
proclaims his disgust for religion in the open, while our put 
capitalist does not say so, but looks on religion as Stalin docs 
as Mussolini and Hitler did: as a sort of toy for the ones who 
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of any-Bineed it, because they never reach the stature of political or eco- 
nomic supermen or never really grow up. As a matter of fact, old 
Daganda cchiavelli, the late Hitler and Mussolini and the still surviving 
Stalin and Franco have found out that religion is something very 
deal of Museful to the “‘prince.” It is foolish — they find out or knew all 
and itt Bithe time — to persecute the Church. It is much better to use it. 
> in th Brhis does not preclude that one or the other sincerely thinks he 
believes in those tenets of the country’s religion which serve his 
ati-com- epurpose, especially the ones that teach respect for authority, an 
Neither Melementary understanding of the ten commandments and a few 
: yr te! Bmore things. Besides, a crucifix on the wall and a little incense at 
is ofta big functions always make a thing look very respectable. And 
position Mrespectability has superseded the theological and cardinal virtues 
long ago. That is why we are such happy and mediocre bourgeois! 
“re But to get back from the tangent to the issue at stake. The real 
dun a ommunist says that religion is opium, a drug for the masses to 
abor, in @emake their condition bearable, while the real capitalist only thinks 
of thex iso, but does not say so. One is honest to the degree of revolting 
is hops Hicynicism, the other is dishonest (intellectually, not yet morally) 
o the degree of revolting cynicism. They are both revolting and 
both cynics. 

Yet our papers choose to ignore this little trait and to keep it 
haritably hidden from our bourgeois society, their readers. To 
put it bluntly: where would they get their advertisements if they 
spoke up about it? I do not exempt Catholic papers — with many 
fine exceptions. But why don’t those who through every week, 
month and quarter monotonously chant the evils of socialism, 
he threat of communism and its secular philosophy, why don’t 
hey, I say, with equal vigor vary their tune by adding a few 
drums and fifes against secularism itself — not just plain secular- 

., }esm, that is too vague, but secularism of the creeping kind in our 
— ommercial advertising and magazines? Maybe we would then 
m an (Miscover that some of our own sales-talks — for church goods, 
munis Pimagazine subscriptions, novenas, drives, vocations and a few other 
t pur Mithings— smack of the same flavor and belie our own supra- 
' - natural philosophy. These things are near-by, not far away as 
$ Wi pete Russia or Spain or even Mexico. So many people get red in 
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the face over far-away ills and work themselves up into a nobk 
indignation about the indisputable cruelty of Stalin and the Ogpy, 
Belsen and the Jap war criminals. But, just as they fail to draw 
conclusions in regard to next-door slums and racial discrimination, | 
so also they refuse to see that their own radios, magazines and th 
accursed billboards defacing our beautiful countryside preach th 
same foolish secularism, anti-heroism, and social-climbing snob. 
bishness as ultimate aims of the classless society. 

History has proved that you can’t kill Christianity by shor. 
lived persecutions of one or two generations. The cross always § 
leads to rebirth; this is a physical law by now and as obvious 3 
the law of gravity. Killing Christians is not killing Christianity 
Churches in flames are apparently wonderful lights by which to 
read the Bible and warm our waning faith. Heat is not necessarily 
destructive. Only the creeping kind of secularism that sneaks w 
on you like poison gas, and is all over the place before you smel 
it, is able to convert whole Christian nations into a nice sampl 
of spiritual euthanasia. And after this death there will be “‘decent f 
godless people,’’ and their children will worship their forbears 1f 
the shrines of clean, landscaped asphalt roads and little mouné> 


of lost golf balls. 
H. A. R. 


Hear these things, then, ye laymen also, the elect Church of God. For f 
the former People also was called a church; but you are the Catholic fj 
Church, the holy and perfect, a royal priesthood, a holy multitude, 17) 
people for inheritance, the great Church, the bride adorned for the Lori 
God. . . . Work and labor simply in the house of God; and let that saving fy 
word be ever written and laid up in thy heart, as the Lord said: Thouf 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy soul, and with all thy strength 
Now thy strength is thy worldly substance. Do thou love and honor th 
Lord then with all thy strength, and offer His oblations ever at all times 
And hold not aloof from the Church; but when thou hast received th 
Eucharist of the oblation, that which comes into thy hands cast in thi 
thou mayest share it with strangers: for this is collected and brought 
the bishop for the relief of the needy. Wherefore lay up and set by 4] 
much as thou canst, for the Lord has said in the Law: Thou shalt n0f 
appear before me empty. Study to work peace with all men; and Jove thy 
members, thy fellow laymen. — Dmascatia ApostoLorum, IX. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


LITURGY AND . . . LINGUISTICS 


“I gotta use words when I talk to you . 
(T. S. Eliot, Sweeney Agonistes) . 


HE title of this article is purposely fantastic, but perhaps its 

very absurdity emphasizes the moral we would like to estab- 
lish in these pages. For in these days of semantics and advanced 
philological design, it might not be inapt to take stock of the 
language of the liturgical movement. Even the best of language 
—no matter how sincerely used — can take on connotations and 
meanings which begin to convey almost the opposite of what the 
user intends. 

So with the very title we begin our not-too-gentle comments 
on the rise and decline of the words and phrases which have 
become commonplace to the readers of such a magazine as ORATE 
FRATRES. 





” 


LiTurcy AND... 
Beyond the confusion (which we will discuss later) which has 
grown up around the word “‘liturgy”’ itself, the use of the word 


in combination has become so frequent that one wonders just what 
it all means. First there are the general titles like ‘Liturgy and 
Life,” “‘Liturgy and the Spirit of Sacrifice,’ ‘Liturgy and Per- 
sonality,’’ and all those. These, by their very generality, are saved 
from the ludicrousness which comes when the titles get more spe- 
cific; but when you get down to the level of “Liturgy and Vest- 
ments, Liturgy and Art-Appreciation,”’ “Liturgy and Vocal 
Technique,” one begins to wonder where it will all end. It is not 
that, perhaps, liturgy is not somehow connected with all these, 
but the rhetorical imprudence of stating so in the title must be 
obvious enough. What the devil, Screwtape, wrote to his under- 
study in C. S. Lewis’ Letters might well be remembered by the 
framers of titles. He is talking about ‘Christianity and. . .” but 
we might well substitute our word here and the lesson would be 
the same: 


“We have avoided taking real titles here, but look over your files and you will 
find plenty of good examples yourself. 
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The real trouble about the set your patient is living in is that it js 
merely Christian. They all have individual interests, of course, but 
the bond remains mere Christianity. What we want, if men become 
Christians at all, is to keep them in the state of mind I call “‘Chris- 
tianity And.” You know — Christianity and the Crisis, Christianity 
and the New Psychology, Christianity and the New Order, Chris- 
tianity and Faith Healing, Christianity and Psychical Research, 
Christianity and Vegetarianism, Christianity and Spelling Reform. 
If they must be Christians let them at least be Christians with ; 
difference. Substitute for the faith itself some Fashion with a Chris- 
tian colouring. Work on their horror of the Same Old Thing (Screw- 
tape Letters, p. 126). 
The effect of the ‘Liturgy and. . .’’ emphasis can be just the same. 
We can develop all sorts of special emphases and bring ourselves to 
disunity by these specialized sympathies. 

It is because the use of language reflects our mentalities that 
these comments are of some moment. The tendency toward the 
“Liturgy and...’ kind of thing, if it represents our mentalities 
as well as our abuse of the language, can have unhappy results. 
For, to use a metaphor that needs to be blocked, we have enough 
people who can see the individual trees and too few that have a 
vision of the whole forest. Let the phrase ‘‘Liturgy and .. .”’ be 
reserved for what is significant, and let’s not destroy the meaning 
of a great word by attaching it to a lot of trivialities. 


LiTuRGY, LITURGICAL, LITURGIST 


And this brings us to our second semantic note. What have we 
done to the word “‘liturgy’’ itself? First of all, we have used it 
with complete abandon; and one hardly knows whether the author 
intends it to be understood, for instance, in the broadness of Dom 
Wesseling’s meaning, or in a more restricted and traditional way. 
I hardly think it necessary that every article which intends to use 
the word should begin with a scholastic definition of terms — 
libera nos Domine. But, by our context, we should at least make 
it clear just how we are using it. It is not the purpose of these 
notes to settle, once and forever, just how the word should be 
used: there are many good scholars and a few plausible meanings 
with different extensions. But we do plead that you know your- 
self how you are using it, and, even then, use it sparingly. 
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And it must be used sparingly because what we are trying to 
do is more important that any word or combination of words. 
Those experienced in the art of persuasion tell us that often a 
person can be made to see a great truth without using the word 
which precisely conveys that same truth. Very often there is a 
curiously foreign meaning attached, by some people, to the word 
“liturgy.” After all these years it still means mere ritualism to 


» more persons than most of us care to admit. The very fact is a 


saddening comment on our rhetorical abilities. But take the same 
people, avoid the use of the word “‘liturgy’’ — which to them is 
like a large “Standing Room Only” sign—and you may soon 
convince them. Talk about praise and worship and prayer, the 
Mystical Body of Christ, the Mass and the community of the 
Church, talk about the dignity and vocation of the Christian and 
the glory of God. Then, before you or he knows it you will have 
convinced him of the important ideas involved in any fulsome 
concept of the liturgy. And you won't have scared him away with 
the red-flag of that word. For, after all, we are not sentimentally 
attached to any word as such; and if we can help to “bring the 


| Church to life in the souls of men’’ by abandoning a word or a 


usage here and there, our loss is great gain. If that “‘rebirth of the 
spirit of Christ’’ about which we all talk is really important, then 
we should be glad to see it coming —- even if we don’t hear the 
word “‘liturgy’’ so often. Old Shakespeare, despite the hackneyed 
misuse of his words, did have a point: ‘“What’s in a name?” 
Words are only symbols of reality; the reality of the liturgy is 
infinitely perferable to the word. 

As to the derived word “‘liturgical,”’ it may be difficult to save 
— though it is useful enough at times. It has gone rather far. We 
have had “‘liturgical altars,” ‘‘liturgical vestments” (you know, 
the kind that are just a little longer than the old stiff-back kind), 
“liturgical calendar pads,” “liturgical holy pictures” and “‘liturgical 
greeting cards,”’ “‘liturgical parties,’’ etc. Of course, the inherent 
mix-up between rubrical and liturgical is enough to slow us down, 
but it has gone even farther than such a simple confusion; and it 
won't be easy to rescue the word. If you want to, you're welcome 
to the fight. Naturally, it will always have to be used. For instance, 
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in such a magazine as this, it would still be possible to refer to the 
“liturgical movement” and be reasonably sure that many readers 
would know precisely what is meant. But even for a select audience, 
it might be well to clean up our language as much as possible. 

As to the word “‘liturgist,’’ you can have it. It was a vulgarism 
from the beginning, is now, and ever will be. Good riddance. . ., 
The fact that it was such a handy tool in the hands of the enemies 
is enough proof, for me anyway, that we aren’t losing much. 
Besides, if we go on with these derivatives, I’m afraid we will end 
up with a course being taught in seminaries in ‘‘Liturgiology” — 
to distinguish it from the present rubrics course of “Liturgy.” 


EXTERNAL AND EXTERNALIST 


Close behind the adversary’s use of “‘liturgy’’ is his favorite 
word ‘“‘externalist.’” Whatever he doesn’t like is immediately done 
away with by flashing this wonderful word. If someone talks about 
a more solemn celebration of the sacred Mysteries, he shouts back, 
“Externalism!’’ Then everything is supposed to be crushed, over 
and done with. But if you would ever stop to try to find out just 
what this inhabitant of the world of pure spirits meant by the 
word “external,” you might clear up not only a confusion of 
language but a revealing intellectual confusion. For, after all, only 
he who has penetrated to the fullest the meaning of the external 
world, the world of symbols and signs which the Church (and 


God in creation) has always used to bring man to the supernatural FJ. 


life, only such a one can dare to shout “‘externalist’’ at his fellow 
men. And he won’t. If you make your distinctions well, I guar- 
antee you won't be too troubled with this meaningless accusation. 
Maybe, even, you can use the word in a positive context. 


FUNDAMENTAL 


Then there is the word ‘‘fundamental’’ (sometimes more breath- 
takingly “‘the eternal truths’) which is a close companion to | 
“external.”” The adversary says: ““The liturgy is all very nice, very 
nice indeed, but we must be concerned with fundamentals.’’ (Need 
I add that the word is always uttered very solemnly to inspire f 
awe.) My immediate reaction to this kind of thing is to want to ¥ 
scream: ‘“What could be more fundamental than the praise of [ 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


God? Go back to your library and read St. Ignatius’ Principle or 
Foundation, or go and read any other good spiritual writer or — 
even — your penny catechism.”’ But, rest gentle reader, rest, I 
smother my screams. In fact, one too often smothers them, and 
it would appear that we are helpless in the face of this jargon. But 
next time anyone flips the word ‘‘fundamental’’ at you, sit down 
very quietly and say: ‘“‘Now see here, you write down what you 
consider to be the ten-——or three or five-— most fundamental 
things in the supernatural life, and I — who think the liturgy is 
pretty fundamental — will do the same.’’ If you do not sub- 
stantially agree on the first few ‘‘fundamentals”’ on your list it will 
be surprising. Then maybe after that you will use such words as 
“praise, reverence, service, worship, glory’’ more often than you 
use the word “‘liturgy’’; and maybe your adversary will abandon 
his jargon and think up a new word with which to confuse you. 
Ah, the ‘fundamentals’! They’re like the figure in the nursery 
thyme that will ‘“‘get you if you don’t watch out.” 


FESTINA LENTE 


And don’t think that just because a phrase is veiled in the 
solemnity of Latin that it can’t be hanged, drawn and quartered. 


Try to get a small group reciting part of the office, try to start a 
Missa recitata, or try to introduce a few hymns that don’t vibrate 


wen! with unreality: some somber soul is sure to sit back (this posture 
J is almost inevitable) and say ‘Festina lente, festina lente.’’ One 


guar- ) might respond to this on several levels. (1) If you're so inclined, 
‘tion. a YO" might analyze the words and tell your friend that usually in 
|} a Latin phrase the verb is of more importance than any modifier. 


; You might point out that the verb here (this will shock him) is, 
after all, ‘‘festina’’ and that the modifying ‘‘lente’’ should not — 


even on a grammatical level — take precedence. Or you might tell 
him (2) that, granted the wisdom of the old cliché, it does not 
preclude all possibility of haste, but is rather a directive for haste. 


E And (3) above all insist that the phrase, no matter how piously 
j) Nttered, does not bring to an end all activity. If you will permit 
f}2 bit of whimsy on a subject of importance, you might tell him 
se of Fi 


that the passage from Isaias does not read: “Say to the faint- 
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hearted, make haste slowly,”’ but — rather — ‘‘Say to the faint. 
hearted, take courage and fear not.” 


But even if you manage to get rid of “Festina lente,” not an 
easy task in itself, as you have perhaps discovered, you will prob- 
ably not be able to get rid of all its associates. For the “‘festing 
lente’’ mind has appropriated many otherwise-good words and 
phrases with which to confuse you. And, not unlikely, he will 
use the Gospels to his purpose. From his handy store he will prob- 
ably tell you about the image of the sower and that you shouldn't 
be too concerned about the harvest. To which, of course, there is 
no answer but assent. But you can remind him of the other image 
about the harvest being already white. Or you can tell him that 
he can carry his own image to its proper conclusion: in order to 
sow, you have to plow up the ground, and this is bound to bea 
somewhat disturbing process and requires a little more than coax- 
ing your horse along with “Festina lente.’ If he still persists, tell 
him you will pray for him. 


AFTERMATH 


In all this it may appear that we are laboring niceties. Yet if 
you look at still other words and phrases, lamenting their fate, 


you will see why it may be significant to make these comments 
now. Look what has happened to the word “‘piety’’ or ‘‘com- 
munism,’’, or ‘‘fascism’’ and ‘‘democracy.’’ Consider all the vulgar 
meaning that has been attached — even — to some of the most fF 
sublime phrases of the holy Gospels. Indeed, it may be vain and F 
a little precious to cry out against these things; for language hasa ff 
way, despite the efforts of reformers, of following its own course. 
Withal, though, we do decry the decline and put up one small 
warning-sign. For some of the words are worth saving. And, above 
all, some of the ideas are too important, the realities they represent 
too great, to countenance their being clothed in clichés and words 
that are diminishing into meaninglessness. Save the words if you 
can: give them a new habitation and a new place. Give them 
accurate setting and new sphere. Continue to bring these great 
ideas to all men: but express the greatness in language that is 
worthy, worthy and simple. 
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And — with this the language student retires — be assured 
that there is significant, important difference between simplifying 
and vulgarizing. Those who feel that to simplify, to ‘“‘popularize,”’ 
they must reduce their medium to the vulgar level, do no credit to 
ither the ideas or the audiences. Even the profoundest concepts can 
find expression in language that is simple, appealing, truly ‘‘pop- 
ular.” There is no need to descend into the limbo of triteness, 


vulgarity and meaninglessness.” 
THOMAS E, MANLEY 


THE LOGOS STUDY GROUP 


HE recent departure from St. Louis of a member of our study 
group was the occasion for a farewell supper followed by a 
social hour. The affair was a sort of spontaneous expression of 
gratitude for what this member had contributed to our meetings. A 
part of the evening was devoted to an informal appraisal of the 
ideals, accomplishments and weaknesses of our Logos group on the 
approaching conclusion of three years of study and discussion. We 
began our current program in Advent, 1942, and have met without 
interruption every three weeks since that time. Our group is a 
diversified one, composed of about twelve men and women, mar- 
ied and single. The meetings are also attended, as a rule, by one 
of more priests, members of the Liturgical Seminar of clergy in St. 
Louis. Two of our number are the publishers of The Living Parish, 
the bimonthly magazine devoted to the liturgical apostolate. 

Ten years ago we were among that young, critical, radical group 
of lay Catholics who were clamoring for the application of ‘‘abso- 
lute Christianity”’ to the environment in which we lived. We had 
become acutely conscious of the divergence between the social prin- 


‘ciples of Catholicism and the everyday lives of Catholics, including 
ourselves. We lamented the fact that, due to the failure of Catholics 
Mo live out the truths which they professed to believe, the ‘‘vital lie 
ot communism was emerging victorious over the bloodless truth of 


tholicism’’ — as one of our number put it. We became associated 
with the Catholic Worker and carried on a program of individual 


‘The writer recognizes his debt to the series, “Mr. Cliché Artist Takes the 
etand,”” and to Léon Bloy’s Comfortable Sayings. 
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practice of the works of mercy. These were the years 1935-1939; 
time of “light before dusk,”’ a period of intense activity before the 
impending doom of war. 

With the beginning of the war in Europe and our country’s entry 
into the world conflict in December, 1941, we began thinking about 
a program that would keep us together through the difficult years 
ahead. A bond of unity, we thought, was an incipient appreciation 
and love for the liturgy of the Church. This began some years 
earlier when a few of us learned to use the missal at Mass. It had 
marked the beginning of a process of self-education and spiritual 
awakening which made it clear to us that_religion was not only a 
system of truths to be accepted and defended against enenries but 
also realities to be lived, and that not only in the moral sphere. 
About this time we became enthusiastic for social worship, and 
participated in several recited Masses. Soon too we followed with 
the natural counterpart of the missal, the use of the psalter, and 
formed a unit of the League of the Divine Office among our mem- fF 
bers living in St. Louis. 

With this common interest as a rallying point, we began inf 
Advent of 1942 the study of Father Parsch’s The Liturgy of th 
Mass. Since it is the Eucharist that should be the center of Catholic 
life, we thought we could do no better than increase our knowledg FF 
of and love for this great Sacrament of our Redemption. The efforts F 
put forth were richly rewarded by the understanding we acquired 
of the historical development of the liturgy and the Mass rite, and | 


the view of the Mass as a sacrifice-sacrament, a loving communion | 


between the Creator-Father and His people. 

The second period of study, which began each time with Advent, 
was a consideration of the liturgy of the cycles and feasts of the [ 
Church year. We were fortunate enough to secure a copy of a pri- 
vate translation of the first volume of Father Parsch’s Das Jahr des | 
Heiles. Several members of our group, moreover, had a reading }/ 
knowledge of German, which gave us the benefit of the other two 
volumes of Father Parsch’s commentary; with the addition of occa- 
sional incursions into Guéranger’s Liturgical Year, we were thus 
able to complete a study of the motivating themes and ideas pre- 
sented for our meditation and action in the Church’s year of grace. | 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Along with this we made a list of various national customs and 
practices flowing directly or indirectly from the Church's liturgy. 
And finally, we tried in a small way to combine action and dramati- 
zation with our discussion. On one occasion we produced a ‘‘shadow 
play” of events recorded in the liturgy prior to the beginning of 
Lent: the presentation of the Child Jesus in the Temple, the meet- 


Hing of St. Benedict and St. Scholastica, etc. 


Our last year of study has been devoted to the sacraments. We 
have tried to study these channels of divine life from the natural, 
the sacramental and the supernatural aspects. To date we have two 
more sacraments to consider: holy orders and extreme unction. 

An important part of our program is the open discussion accom- 
panying and following the presentation of the main topics. While 
trying to be tolerant of legitimate differences of viewpoint and 
without in any way pretending to be authorities on the subjects 
we discuss, there is a general free flow of opinion on all matters 


| related to Catholic life. In general we feel that there is not nearly 
} enough of sound critical opinion among lay Catholics with a con- 
sequent dull uniformity and absence of that rich diversity which 
§ the Catholic outlook on life should provide. Thus far in the his- 
“tory of our country we have not yet developed an articulate and 
vledge FF 
efforts Bi 


mature Catholic laity. 

Several pet antipathies are shared by the group. “‘Intellectuals’’ 
and stuffy and bookish people who cannot live more than a stone's 
throw from a library come in for their due of criticism. While 


admitting that the training of the mind has its place and that 
|) great and enduring things of life have been accomplished by the 


right kind of education, we feel that Catholic life in our country 
suffers a great deal from the ‘‘gospel of education’’ which has been 
adopted by the secular world of today as a substitute for religion 
and for the sounder philosophy of education that would flow 
from even an approximation to full Catholic living. The develop- 
ment of a sound and healthy mysticism among Catholics, which 


@ is the mission of the liturgical apostolate, would deliver us from 


the slavery to crass naturalism and secularism which deifies man 
and measures the truth and the reality of everything by human 


. § comprehension of it. 
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Quite a number of our group feel that moral theology too nar. 
rowly viewed has dominated Catholic life in our country to a fa 
greater extent than it rightly should. There is need of emphasis 
on the fact of the Redemption and on our living in harmony with 
the divine life which we possess by our incorporation into Chris 
in baptism, and which is nurtured and brought to fruition by th 
other sacraments. Only this approach can bring the lives of Cath. FF 
olics to spiritual maturity. 

These and other subjects form the basis of our discussions f 
which are concluded by a simple lunch, a sort of agape, and by 
the recitation (and, lately, the chanting) of Compline. There 
always the danger that a group such as ours will become satisfied 
with the enjoyment of mental stimulation and that we will stag. 
nate into a “‘mutual admiration society.”” This tendency is counter. 
balanced by the ever threatening ‘‘revolt’’ of those who want 
action, who believe, with Frederic Ozanam, that the good o ff 
religion does not consist in being an object of thought but of 
action: A difference of opinion obtains on this point. Some main- 
tain that action will follow inevitably, according to the principk 
of “‘actio sequitur esse,’’ that we need only attend to living th} 
Christian life and the purification of the source, and action wilf 
take care of itself. Others favor a type of action consciously planned f 
and carried out in our parishes and among those with whom w 
come into contact in our various avocations. A great difficulty a 
far as unified and coordinated action is concerned is the diversity [ 
of background and occupation among our members and the fact 
that we live in such a widely scattered area. Some of us feel that 
we will gradually emerge into a period of action now that the war 
has ended. Actually, however, we are really not so much concerned 
over this problem, because we have a sort of implicit faith that 
our efforts will bear fruit in God’s own good time and way. 

A short re-defining of our objectives at the conclusion of th 
farewell meeting for our departing member, Dr. J. Mokre, resulted 
in considerable clarification. We are devoted to the ideal of living 
one-hundred-percent Catholic lives. As the name ‘‘Logos Group” 
suggests, we are pledged to Christ the Word made flesh, to the 
continuous effort to express in our everyday lives the reality of ' 
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90 nar-puChrist and of His redemption. Living as we do in the world, it 
0 a fatmwas decided we must wage a continuous struggle against being 
nphasisfmengulfed in the maelstrom of a completely secular environment. 
y withfeWith this aim in mind we determined to renew our efforts to 
Christ fisanctify the Lord’s Day by an appropriate preparation for Sun- 
by the paday’s celebration and by early retirement on Saturday evenings. 
F Cath. [We will try to introduce into our homes habits and customs 
which bring out the great reality of our incorporation into Christ 
ssions, |by baptism, so that awareness of the divine life in us will be the 
and by Pwentral fact of our existence. We are to strive for a simple pattern 
‘here is fof living, devoted to the simple and natural joys of life and closely 
atisfied Puassociated with the praise, love and service of God. These are our 
11 stag. Puobjectives as we look forward to the approaching new year of 
ounter- Pagrace Which begins with Advent 1945. May Christ the light show 
) want faus the way to share fully in His life — that we may share it with 
Dod of FF 
but of F CYRIL T. ECHELE 
- main: 
rinciple 
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ng th 

| 
2 WW UR Contributors: — Dom ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S. 
lanned f B., has been stationed for some time at St. Meinrad’s Ab- 
om we bey, St. Meinrad, Indiana, awaiting an opportunity of re- 


ulty a} @urning to his own abbey of Maria Lach in the Rhineland. His 
versity }wmany years as prior of that famed abbey, under Abbot Ildefons 
,pmierwegen, give his analysis of Benedictine spirituality added 
weight. — Dom SusO MAYER, O.S.B., one of a group of Beu- 
el that onese monks who attempted to establish a monastery in Japan, 
he wat} Found haven in the United States during the war years. He is now 
cernedj Beaching moral theology at St. Gregory’s Abbey, Shawnee, Okla. 
h tha} es “magnum opus” on canon law in its application to monastic 
Nstitutions is regarded as the authoritative work in that field. — 
, REV. GERALD ELLARD, S.J., a pioneer of liturgical thought in 
of th{@America for almost twenty years, teaches theology of the liturgy 
esulted | yet St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. His Christian Life and 
living} orship has become a standard textbook for college religion. — 
‘roup” YOM RAPHAEL Davigs, O.S.B., is a member of Prinknash Ab- 
wuneey, in England. — THOMAS E, MANLEY is qualified for his role 
de language critic by two degrees in English literature from lead- 
ity of Ging American universities. His comments, however, have obvious- 
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ly more than linguistic significance CYRIL T. ECHELE, whox 
home is in St. Charles, Mo., is connected with the Social Servic 
Bureau of the Central Verein, St. Louis, Mo. 


« 


It has been found advisable to postpone the New Orleans Li. 
turgical Week, originally planned for late October, to December 
11-13. Details of the program and the list of speakers will ap- 
pear in our next issue. 


* 


Eastern Catholic Worship, Donald Attwater’s most recent book, 
has just come to our desk. O.F. readers will recall that it con- 
tains the translations of the Eastern rite Liturgies which our ¢- 
teemed associate editor contributed to these pages some three years 
ago. The publishers, Devin-Adair Co. (23-25 East 26th St., New 
York 10) can take credit for a beautiful job of printing. Typog- 
raphy (by Peter Doblin) and decorative illustrations (by Nancy 
Wayne) are of a high order of artistic excellence. Since it is th 
only work of its kind in English, and since Mr. Attwater’s repu- 
tation as a student of Eastern Rites vouches for its accuracy, th 
book should meet with a warm welcome. The price, moreover, is 
moderate: $2.50. We of the Latin rite can glory in the Catho 
licity of our faith; but our history, even in this country, does not 
give us an equal title to glory in our catholicity of Christian sym- 


pathies. And there is no better means of gaining a sympathetic 
(and authentic) insight into the spiritual tradition and ideals of f 
our Eastern brethren than a study of their official forms of wor fy 1! 
ship. For our own sake, and for the sake of the million Easter Fjginni 
Catholics residing in the United States and Canada, the book d- 
serves a good sale. 


¢ 


Our debt to the Christian East was voiced in no uncertait 
terms by a speaker over Vatican Radio in early August. Since hf 
had reference, specifically, to the dissident Churches, his tribute i 
all the more noteworthy. 

“The Church does not require of them the renunciation of 
their splendid rites and ancient customs, to which they have oil 
deep religious attachment. . . . From the East we received the 
faith; it was there that most of the apostles preached. For thei 
antiquity, their martyrs and their theologians the Eastern Chutch- 
es are illustrious and, Rome apart, take the lead over practically 
all the Churches of the West. Theirs were the great Greek Fathes§ 
and writers. The whole New Testament was written in Greek 
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except the Gospel of St. Matthew, and the earliest and most au- 
thoritative version of the Old Testament is in Greek. The first 
eight General Councils were held in the East and their definitions, 
their laws and decrees were expressed in Greek. There were fought 
out the combats against so many heresies, all condemned. Such is 
the true greatness of the dissident Christian East, which explains 
its natural feeling of superiority and its reluctance to acknowl- 
edge the Bishop of Rome as the divinely appointed Head of the 
Church.” 
* 


An N.C.W.C. press item from Vienna, dated September 24, 
catried the good news that Father Pius Parsch, the great apostle 
of the liturgy in Austria, is alive. Not only is he alive, but also 
seemingly as indefatigable as ever: he is mentioned as one of the 
principal lecturers at a Catholic Academy to be opened at the 
Schottenstift, the famous old Benedictine abbey in Vienna. Other 
reports from Austria reveal that the hierarchy are stressing the 
revitalizing of the parish as a principal objective in their task of 
spiritual rehabilitation. Very likely, therefore, “‘the living parish”’ 
will form a large part of the agenda of the Academy; for it is 
well known how active Father Parsch was prior to the war, with 
the wholehearted support of Cardinal Innitzer, in organizing the 
liturgical apostolate around this goal. 


* 
The Sheil School of Social Studies in Chicago has from the be- 


‘ginning insisted on courses in spiritual orientation as basic to its 
Sprogram: the Catholic ideals of social worship must be accepted 

}if Catholic social thought and action are to take permanent root. 

The current fall term of the School, for instance, has regular 
classes on the Mass and the sacraments, on Gregorian chant as 
certailpcOMmmunity prayer, and on the songs of the Church. The summer 
nce he 
pute if 


term had courses in liturgy, the Mass, the Mystical Body, the 
psalms, and another entitled ‘“The Social Thought of Dom Virgil 
Michel.” A unique advantage enjoyed by the School is the use 


of St. Benet’s Library, built up through the years under the dis- 
criminating direction of Miss Sara B. O’Neill—the sweet young 
lady of seventy years whose spirited plea for wider use of the 
Psalter and whose description of how she gains converts to lay 


recitation of the office at her library (“No Compline, no tea’’) 


sygremain a delightful memory to all who attended the first Chicago 


Greek 


Liturgical Week. The library’s spiritual book section is one of the 
best in the country. 
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The Institute of Social Order, conducted by the Jesuit Fathesig based 
at St. Louis, Mo. (3742 West Pine Blvd.), has prepared an an) O.S.F 
notated liturgical bibliography which is definitely worth getting)g'® “ 
After an introductory enumeration of basic works on the May}s YOU! 
and the liturgy, and of pamphlets and study club booklets opp 9 %¥!¥4 
these subjects, it gives graded lists for seminary, college and high}y® Mi 
school levels: fourteen mimeographed sheets in all. Fathers Ellaripy -4™* 
and Leonard are among the O.F. contributors who have lef) ™°V° 
a hand to the work. try hi 

+ 


editin 
— ‘ , paroc! 

Another worthwhile item to write for is the fall catalogue of BF meoti1 
Miss Ade Bethune’s St. Leo Shop. Besides the Christmas cards (50 tally, 
cards and envelopes, $1.50; 50 large cards and envelopes, $2.50), xx ¢ 
Easter cards, ordination cards, and a large assortment of holy Bitratin 
pictures, she has also designed attractive announcements, with BD) we qu 
suitable texts, for births and baptisms, confirmation, wedding, 
ordination, death announcements, Mass intention cards for th 
living as well as for the dead, greeting cards for nameday, to with 
recovery of a sick friend, etc., stationery with the monogram off 
Christ, and an excellent leaflet on ‘How to prepare the sick roonf 
for the priest’s visit.’’ Address: 29 Thames St., Newport, R. | 


¢ 


Most O.F. readers are acquainted, by now, with the excellent} 
Christian-Life Calendar edited annually by Father Puetter, S.J.F 
and published by Bruce. A similar publication now in its secondf 
year and equally deserving of support, is the Catholic Calendar 
of Saints and Devotions, compiled as a labor of love by Mr. ani 
Mrs. Mausolff. Not being able to find an established publisher 
to undertake the new venture during wartime, they printed th 
first calendar at their own expense, forming for the purpose the 
La Verna Publishing Co. (Stowe, Vermont). The daily Mas 
ordo is given, plus brief historical notes on 50 feasts of our Lor 
and our Blessed Lady, biographical sketches of over 700 saints, ané 
the usual announcements of days of fast and abstinence, etc. The 
calendar is distinctive for its special stress on daily indulgence 
prayers, which are whenever possible chosen to agree with th 
feast or season. Printed in color, 76 large pages, it sells for $1.00}; 
retail, with reductions to clergy and charitable institutions. Ti 
1946 calendar begins with Advent, 1945. It will make a useful 
Christmas present. 

e 


The new volume of ORATE FRATRES, beginning with the A¢ 
vent number, will be distinguished by a series of seasonal articles) 
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based on the Sunday collects, from the pen of Dom Ermin Vitry, 
0.S.B., one of our associate editors. More than thirty years ago, 
in the period before the first world war, Dom Ermin, then a 
young monk of Maredsous Abbey, helped to launch the liturgical 


F revival in Belgium through his writings in the Revue Liturgique 


et Monastique. Abbot Marmion, his spiritual father, and Dom 
Lambert Beauduin, the gifted theologian who spearheaded the 
movement, these were the masters who inspired him. In this coun- 
try his name has become nationally known through his vigorous 
editing of Caecilia, and his chant direction at O'Fallon and in the 
parochial high schools of St. Louis. He is nothing if not dynamic; 
meeting him is much the equivalent of taking a cold shower men- 
tally. Our readers can look forward to an invigorating Volume 
XX of O.F., for his: writings are as brisk and spiritually pene- 
trating as his speech. As an example, and for its own relevance, 
we quote from the September issue of Caecilia: 


The practical problem of fundamental Christian sociology consists 
in devising means by which the ordinary Christian will come back 
to the high Mass, take his part in the Eucharist, and find therein 
the directives of his spiritual life for the coming week. . . . The 
choir has been and often still is (after a negligent clergy) the 
most resisting obstacle to a normal celebration of the Sunday. This 
sounds paradoxical, since only the members of the choir make the 
high Mass possible in our day when the faithful have fallen into 
a deadly silence. And yet, the good will of the choir does not 
compensate for their offense against the spirit of the high Mass. 
Everyone has in mind the picture of the ordinary choir: a hybrid 
group of people who have kept a vague love for singing, some as 
an outlet for vanity,. the best among them as an allegiance to a 
waning parish custom. Only the choir which is conscious, though 
in an elementary manner, of being entrusted with the greatest 
spiritual responsibility in the life of the parish, can be the “cell” 
necessary for the restoration of the Christian Sunday. ; 


The primary aspect of the reconstruction (of the choir) is first 
spiritual, not musical. The time has come for the clergy (before 
the choir director) to take the choir under their spiritual care in- 
stead of dodging the issue. The choir is the first society of the 
parish. It deserves precedence over all others both in dignity and 
in practical organization, because of its immediate and far-reach- 
ing contribution to the full celebration of the Eucharist and to 
the growth of the Christian spirit among the faithful. The chap- 
ter of the Motu Proprio which deals with the singers, written by 
a former country pastor, leaves no doubt in regard to this essen- 
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tial mission. Artistic vanity and loyal routine must give way wy 
a spiritual approach under priestly guidance. To be practical, |e 
us say that Catholics endowed with a good voice must be made » 
feel that their musical ability is an indebtedness to God and t 
the Christian community. Their religious conviction must precedh 
their musical ability. 


Good, Bad, and Different: — ‘‘His Excellency, Bishop Co. 


dert of Whitehorse in the Yukon was set down (at Teslin) fronf¥’. 


an airplane and got to work. He told all these people that & 
would meet them and say Mass in the biggest hall in the plie 
the next day. On entering he was surprised to see what they had 
done to the place overnight. White sheets were hung on the wall f 
The floor had been made spotless and all wore their best clothe. ff 
So, with his portable pontificals he resolved to put on a pontifical 
Mass, doing all the singing himself. As his table altar faced th 
people, he explained through an interpreter each part of the Mas. 
After the Gospel he also explained Luther, Henry VIII and com 
pany with a clear account of what was meant by the One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. It took all of two and a hil 
hours. When he was taking off his vestments he wondered tf 
himself if he had overdone it’ (The President of the Cathok}} 
Church Extension Society of Canada, in the Canadian Register o 
September 29, reporting on an interview with the Bishop). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CULT, CULTURE AND CULTIVATION 


To the Editor: —. . . On our farm at Easton there begins to bk: 
synthesis. We have daily Mass (our chaplain is Fr. Pacifique Roy, th 
Josephite). Sometimes we have three Masses daily, when there are 
treats going on and visiting priests. Mass is preceded by Prime. Als 
we have daily sung Mass. We also sing Compline. Our Norwegian s% 
men cook calls it “Complaining.” But he insists on our singing, no mi 
ter how tired we are, or how few. Sometimes we have over forty; in 
winter sometimes four, Chris, another seaman, put a huge bright 
cross on the top of the barn. He says when we can afford some carvit{ 
tools, he will carve “Orate, fratres” on the beam separating the san 
tuary and the center of the barn. 

We now have a few woodcarvers, letterers, Gregorian enthusiast 
folk-dancers, writers, etc., in our midst; we have husbandmen and gaté 


eners, lecturers, talkers, but what we need is a few real farmers. How) 6 


ever, Corbett said we should first of all be gardeners. On our seventy 
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acres we have three families with a total of five children and two more 
expecting. Half a dozen single people and constant visitors. We have 
had retreats all summer every other week, lasting five days and everyone 
comes early and stays late. All the women have been taught to bake 
bread, and make butter. Some have learned how to milk cows and goats. 
There has been gardening and roadmending between conferences. When 
the building up of the barns and buildings (carpentry, plumbing and 
electrical work) is done, we will have some spinning and weaving. You 
should see the lovely wool from our sheep. “Cult, Culture and Cultiva- 
tion.” Peter Maurin started us thinking along these lines. God bless him. 
He has been on the farm with us this year, not well. Please pray for him. 
DorotHy Day 
Easton, Pa. 


NOTHING NEW... . 


‘o the Editor: — Congratulations for keeping the pages of O.F. open 
for discussion of the topic of the use of the vernacular in the liturgy. 
he argument has been remarkably intelligent and restrained. I recently 
me across the poem of an English Catholic writer which, while per- 
ps giving off more heat than light, might be interesting to your 
ders: 
Then high in the air an angel from heaven 
Spoke loudly in Latin, that laymen might never 
Either judge or justify or object to opinions, 
But suffer and serve; and thus spoke the angel. .. . 


Then a glutton of language, a scandalous jester, 
Answered the angel, who hovered above them. 


Lest some of your readers conclude that such ideas are the result 
bf extremists reading Father Reinhold and Donald Attwater, I should 
mention that the poet is William Langland, and the excerpt is from “The 

ision of Piers Plowman,” written around 1377. 


(Mr.) EMERSON HyNeEs 
Collegeville, Minn. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


UGUSTINE’S QUEST OF WISDOM. By Vernon J. Bourke. Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1945. Pp. xi-322. Cloth, $3.00. 

Any competent work on Augustine in English deserves a hearty wel- 
me, because this field of our Catholic scholariship is distressingly un- 
tivated. And Dr. Bourke’s work is undoubtedly competent. It does 

ot give any startlingly new insights. Rather, it is a good over-all re- 

jew of the development of Augustine’s life and thought, with careful 
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use made of the more important Augustinian studies of recent decade 
The author’s particular approach, however, is philosophical rather tha 
theological or spiritual. The Eucharist is not even mentioned in the Ip 
dex. The Mystical Body gets one page of treatment, although St. Av 
gustine is the Doctor Ecclesiae and an understanding of his idea of th 
Mystical Body is vital to an understanding of large portions of his 
work. Even so, the author might have referred his readers in a footnote 
to Dr. Fritz Hofmann’s important study on the subject. (Nor, inciden. 
tally, does the author make any reference to Dr. Karl Adam’s majo 
writings on Augustine: he quotes only his popular little volume: & 
Augustine, the Odyssey of bis Soul.) The style of the book is work. 
manlike, and rather dull. A more spirited presentation would have bem 
more in keeping with Augustine’s own vigor and genial manner of writ- 
ing, besides making the book more readable and read. A curious slip o 
page 7 and in the Index refers to Apuleius’ De Asino Socratis instead of 
De Deo Socratis. We hope these criticisms will not deter anyone from 
buying the book. On the contrary, we wish to urge its excellence. Ow 
point is merely that the universal genius of Augustine does not easily 
allow itself to be presented fully by one whose interests are not equally 
broad. 
G. L. D. 


PILLARS OF THE CHURCH. By Theodore Maynard. Longmans, Green 

Co., New York, N.Y. 1945. Pp. xii-312. Cloth, $3.00. 

If you are committed to a bland diet in your reading, Maynard is not 
according to doctor’s orders. Not that he is not always eminently 
spectable and even edifying: his books are favorites for community read- 
ing in convent and monastery refectories. But there is enough man-d- 
the-world realism, enough friendly i irony — and an occasional deft pin¢ 
of malice — to make the fare invariably interesting. (Perhaps that fur 
ther explains his popularity i in the “select circles” just mentioned.) Th 
latest work of his is a series of twelve brief biographies of sainted 
saintly “pillars of the Church.” The outlines of their characters a 
sketched boldly, the filled-in details significant. It makes good readin 
and even if the author did not engage in learned research for bad 
ground in each case, there is sufficient to ensure essential accuracy 4 
to inspire confidence. Maynard is a popularizer in the best sense of # 
word. The reviewer, a Benedictine, found his chapter on St. Benedid 
stimulating, and characterized by a remarkable penetration into the spit 
itual significance of the Rule. 

G. L. D. 











